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The role of knowledge in the 
policy process 
Claudio M. Radaelli 


ABSTRACT 


Recent scholarly research into public policy has stressed the role of 
knowledge in the policy process. The variety of concepts and ap- 
proaches to the study of knowledge seems puzzling. However, this 
article argues that the different theoretical approaches have some 
common ground and that a ‘knowledge perspective’ on the policy 
process has many advantages. It is suggested that such fields as 
evaluation research, epistemic communities, diffusion of economic 
policy paradigms, agenda-setting and policy learning contribute to a 
new view of the policy process, in which power and knowledge 
perform complementary functions. The conclusions discuss the main 
implications for further research in the analysis of the policy process. 
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INTRODUCTION. KNOWLEDGE VERSUS POWER? 


‘The ideas of economists and political philosophers, both when they are 
right and when they are wrong, are more powerful than is commonly 
understood.” (J. M. Keynes) 


‘Ideas, unless outward circumstances conspire with them, have in 
general no véry rapid or immediate efficacy in human affairs.’ 
(J. S. Mill) 
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The purpose of this article is to suggest a tentative agenda for the analysis 
of the policy process by attempting to outline the building blocks of a 
framework which goes beyond the two quotations above. Indeed, the 
theoretical challenge is not to choose between Keynes and Mill, or to 
select an ultimate answer about the weight of power — the traditional ‘core’ 
of political science — and knowledge, but, rather, to develop an analytical 
treatment of such questions as when and how knowledge matters in the 
policy process. The quotations from Keynes and Mill are, of course, 
sélected in order to illustrate two extreme poles. Actually, Keynes knew 
perfectly well that ‘ideas’ have no immediate effectiveness, as hinted by the 
famous description of policy-makers as victims of dead economists! More 
recently, scholars have emphasized the role of knowledge and in so doing 
treat the concepts of ‘power’ and ‘knowledge’ as opposites, in order to 
outline different approaches to the study of the policy process. In practice 
the outcome of the debate is the complementary nature of these concepts. 

Two preliminary remarks seem essential: first, since the analysis of the 
policy process in terms of ‘power variables’ is well known, this article 
attempts to explore the lesser known face of the policy process — namely 
the role that knowledge can play. Secondly, the main focus is concerned 
with social science knowledge rather than with the impact of scientific 
knowledge on policy-making (see Barker and Peters 1993). The article is 
in four sections: section 1 introduces the main concepts. Section 2 
examines the different approaches which constitute a ‘knowledge per- 
spective’ on the policy process. Section 3 analyses the general tendencies 
underlined by the approaches reviewed. Finally, section 4 reflects upon 
knowledge as part of a political process. 


1. FROM POWER TO KNOWLEDGE 


At the outset it is important to address briefly the question of what we 
mean by ‘public policy’. Public policy analysts traditionally considered 
public policy as the ‘output’ of the political system. Analytical efforts have 
been consequently targeted towards ‘inputs’, i.e. political demands and the 
articulation of interests. Some policy scholars have changed this view 
considerably, establishing public policies as the unit of analysis. For 
example, work by Lindblom (1990), Heclo (1972; 1974), Majone (1989) 
and, from an organizational perspective, Crozier and Friedberg (1977) 
relates to the dynamic aspects of the policy process. This introduces a 
perspective which views policy in terms of learning and networks of 
interaction. In this context, learning should not be seen as necessarily 
positive and beneficial (Lindblom 1990: 206; Weiss 1986), but as a concept 
emphasizing collective decisions as an unending enquiry rather than 
simply conflict resolution. As a consequence, the study of policies ought 
to take account of both time and learning. The analyst is expected to study 
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a process, in which actors, problems, solutions may change. 

However, having identified public policy as the dependent variable, we 
have the difficult task of selecting the independent variable. Conventional 
wisdom in political science is to focus on power as the most important 
independent variable explaining policy. Yet, at least since the work of 
James March (1966), we have been aware of the existence of a class of 
social choice models — the ‘process models’ in March’s terminology ~ in 
which power is not a significant phenomenon. Moreover, Heclo (1974), 
Heclo and Wildavsky (1974), and King (1973) have produced analyses in 
which knowledge is an independent and highly significant variable in the 
investigation of the policy process. 

In selecting knowledge as an independent variable, we do need, 
however, to clarify the ways in which the term ‘knowledge’ will be used 
here. Clearly, knowledge includes both lay and professional knowledge, 
and the latter should not necessarily be considered as playing a pivotal or 
superior role. In fact, there is a reciprocal influence between the two, with 
social science as an aid, refiner, extender or tester of lay knowledge 
(Lindblom and Cohen 1979; Lindblom 1990: 177, 216-17). According to 
Lindblom (1990: 123), knowledge is a ‘well-probed belief, whether 
empirical or evaluative’. A different, and stricter, notion of ‘policy- 
relevant knowledge’ is introduced by Knott and Wildavsky: 


By information we understand data arrayed to make a difference as to 
whether a decision is made and what shape it takes.... Knowledge 
specifies the relationship between variables and consequences; informa- 
tion relates variables to effects but the relationship remains hypothet- 
ical, untested by the results of actual decision. Knowledge is, therefore, 
a definitive statement of what will happen; information is an educated 


guess. 
(Knott and Wildavsky 1980: 548) 


This notion seems so demanding that social science rarely qualifies as 
knowledge. Taking account of what we know about the real conditions in 
which policy decisions are shaped, it is easy to argue, following Lindquist 
(1990), that the main empirical focus ought to be on information, as only 

` on rare occasions is there room for real knowledge utilization, in the sense 
formulated by Knott and Wildavsky. Hence, it is more practicable to rely 
on Lindblom’s notion in our general discussion, with knowledge in the 
Knott and Wildavsky formulation as a specific form of knowledge. 

Knott and Wildavsky are, of course, also concerned with decisions, thus 
raising the question of knowledge utilization. In fact, different authors 
define the concept of knowledge utilization in different ways: for some, 
utilization means specific actions taken on the basis of knowledge 
(instrumental use). For others there is a more diffuse and indirect form of 
utilization (conceptual use). When the definition of utilization varies so 
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much, it is not surprising that the empirical analyses of knowledge 
utilization are inconclusive. It is for this reason that Rich and Oh (1994: 
72) recommend multiple dimensions and multiple measures of knowledge 
utilization. Moreover, the literature on organizational behaviour identifies 
various organizational processes associated with knowledge utilization, as 
follows: information processing, related to cognitions which define the 
particular elements of organizational environment; affective bounding, i.e. 
the process of placing values and feelings on different alternatives of 
choice; strategy formulation and control, i.e. choices which integrate 
cognitions and feelings by making a selection between alternatives; action 
generation, i.e. the attempt to implement choices (Beyer and Trice 1982; 
cf. Argyris and Schön 1978). Consequently, it would be a mistake to 
consider knowledge utilization only as ‘action generation’. Action gener- 
ation itself includes at least three sets of behaviour: decision-makers use 
‘knowledge to make choices, to implement decisions, and to develop 
standard operating procedures as part of a process of institutionalization. 

Finally, the study of organizations sheds light upon the symbolic use of 
information. The acts of producing and using information in organiz- 
ational decision-making have the symbolic value of expressing the 
perceived rational foundations of choices. People in organizations are 
perceived as rational and competent when they show a certain command 
of information sources. As a consequence, ‘individuals and organisations 
will consistently gather more information than can be justified’ by real 
decision needs (Feldman and March 1981: 178). Justifying a decision in 
terms of information is a way in which a decision process is symbolized 
as legitimate. 

Knowledge utilization is more a process than a discrete event taking 
place at a specific time. Thus, 


information influences decision-making without necessarily being 
actively used. ... Use of information needs to be investigated methodo- 
logically as an independent or intervening variable (i.e. use for what) 
rather than as a dependent variable (i.e. use as the end of information 
processing in decision-making). l 


(Rich and Oh 1994: 85) 


Finally, if we consider the specific case of the utilization of social science, 
knowledge can be conceived as ‘social science information’, ‘ideas’ 
(conclusions ‘in good currency’ and ‘policy slogans’, drawn from previous 
research, but stretched beyond the methodology and the findings of the 
original studies), or ‘argument’ (a package of evidence built with the aim 
of supporting an advocacy position). The analyses of Weiss (1986; 1991), 
Majone (1989) and Kingdon (1984) clearly support this classification of 
social science knowledge. Social science information in its turn may be 
further subdivided into ‘data’ (the process of data generation, usually 
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institutionalized through governmental and international data providers), 
‘research’ (the study of policy issues over a substantial amount of time; 
this goes beyond data generation in that it includes interpretation and 
some modelling of the main relations between variables) and ‘policy- 
oriented analysis’, which suggests some course of action, thus creating a 
kind of information easily convertible into ideas in good currency or 
argument (Lindquist 1990: 32-3). 


2. THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE 


In this section various fields of policy studies are discussed, namely 
knowledge utilization and evaluation research; epistemic communities; 
studies on the diffusion of economic paradigms; agenda-setting; policy 
change and learning. Some approaches (e.g. agenda-setting and evaluation 
research) deal with stages of the policy process, while others stress 
political structures and institutions. It is not being argued here that we 
should analyse the policy process using ‘stages’ as an analytical device; in 
fact, there is more than one reason leading to scepticism about stages or 
other ‘linear’ views of the policy process (Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith 
1993: 1-4). It will appear clear, as discussion proceeds, that the interest in 
agenda and evaluation has nothing to do with linear views of the policy 
process, but is oriented towards the investigation of concepts and 
hypotheses about the role of knowledge. This is why evaluation, an area 
that in the ‘stage model’ ought to be left to the end of our discussion, is 
introduced first. 


2.1 Knowledge utilization and evaluation research 


A good deal of the knowledge utilization literature emanates from 
scholars dealing with evaluation research. An evaluation study usually 
provides a peculiar kind of knowledge. In fact, evaluation is a method of 
assessing policy effectiveness (i.e. evaluation essentially measures policy 
impacts), without a detailed causal analysis: even in the absence of 
information about the causal mechanisms at work, there is room for a 
‘pragmatic decision’, in Peters and Barker’s terms (1993). 

The history of evaluation studies can be seen as a case study of the use 
and misuse of ideas, starting with the heroic dreams of Donald Campbell 
(1969), the pioneer of a society in which reforms would be guided by 
social experiments generated by evaluation research, and ending with the 
theory of the policy process outlined by such sophisticated evaluators as 
Carol Weiss and Lee Cronbach (see Shadish et al. 1992). The main divide 
within evaluation research is related to the treatment of knowledge: while 
some authors do not treat knowledge as an element in the policy process 
analysis, in more elaborate analyses knowledge becomes an endogenous 
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element. Evaluation research can thus be divided into two periods. The 
first was dominated by a view of knowledge as exogenous to the policy 
process. The second, ‘modern’ phase, represented by authors such as 
Weiss and Cronbach, sees knowledge as endogenous to the policy process. 
Weiss is inclined to suggest an ‘enlightenment’ role for policy analysis; this 
role relies on path-breaking studies able gradually to change the policy 
vocabulary and the interpretative frames of policy-makers, -rather than 
studies oriented to short-term ‘solutions’ and political consultancy. Thus 
research and the knowledge it produces have a longer-term effect on 
policy-making. Perceptions and understandings change over time and this 
has something to do with knowledge. What, then, can one conclude about 
the insights which this large body of literature provides in understanding 
the impact of knowledge in the policy process? First, knowledge is not 
simply the configuration of power relationships and dominant interests, 
i.e. a sort of ‘super-structure’ (Majone 1989: 148), but an autonomous 
variable, characterized by a dialectic link with power. Second, according 
to evaluators and policy theorists such as Lindblom and Cohen (1979), 
Weiss (1979; 1982; 1986; 1987), Majone (1989; 1993), Wittrock (1982), 
Cronbach et al. (1980), social research and ideas are only one component 
of the policy process. Consequently, they do not believe in a simple 
‘knowledge-driven model’, that assumes some ‘rational’ progression as 
follows: 


basic research — applied research — development — application. 


Similarly, they reject the ‘problem-solving model’, in which a problem 
exists, information is lacking and research generates a solution, and the 
information deficit is removed. Interestingly, Lee Cronbach employs the 
term ‘policy-shaping community’, instead of ‘policy-making community’, 
with the aim of emphasizing the ‘garbage-can’ features of decisions and 
the loose relationships between actors and policy problems. 

A third feature arising out of evaluation research is the broad meaning 
of knowledge — not only expert opinions and social research, but also the 
transformation of expert ideas into the kind of knowledge actually used 
by political actors; a knowledge in which research, information held by 
public administration bureaux, and even opinions expressed by the mass 
media are all intertwined. This is consistent with Weiss’ classification of 
knowledge in terms of data, ideas and argument (Weiss 1986). Social 
research creeps or is absorbed into the policy processes via indirect, 
cumulative and diffuse processes (mainly through ideas and argument), 
and in combination with lay knowledge. The process of policy ‘enlight- 
enment’ is diffuse, thus mirroring diffuse aspects (i.e. multiple decision- 
makers, multiple interests at stake, gradual adjustment of positions) of the 
policy-making process itself. 
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The study of epistemic communities has a very different dependent 
variable (international policy co-ordination), but, like evaluation research, 
stresses ‘a process that has to do more with politics than with science, 
turning the study of political process into a question about who learns 
what, when, to whose benefit, and why’ (Adler and Haas 1992: 370). The 
term ‘epistemic community’ defines ‘a network of professionals with 
recognised expertise and competence in a particular domain and an 
authoritative claim to policy-relevant knowledge within that domain or 
issue-area’ (Haas 1992: 3). This approach is particularly interested in 
explaining the complex relations between epistemic communities and the 
behaviour of states in international policy co-ordination. 

For our purposes, the approach suggested by Peter Haas deserves 
attention because knowledge is the key variable defining epistemic 
communities. Moreover, it introduces three characteristics of the policy 
process: uncertainty, interpretation and institutionalization of ideas. 
When there is uncertainty, Haas argues, there is no clear perception of 
what the interest of the actor is: so the epistemic community is able to 
generate a definition of interests by illuminating certain dimensions of an 
issue, from which an actor can deduce her/his interests. Interests therefore 
become a dynamic ‘dependent’ variable, framed by knowledge. Moreover, 
‘many of the conditions facilitating a focus on power are absent. It is 
difficult for leaders to identify their potential political allies. Neither 
power nor institutional cues to behaviour will be available, and new 
patterns of action may ensue’ (Haas 1992: 14). 

This model considers the policy process as a process of policy 
evolution, consisting of four stages: innovation; diffusion; selection; 
persistence. Diffusion is a delicate process, as either an epistemic commu- 
nity acquires bureaucratic power (for instance, through the implementa- 
tion of international advisory committees) or the diffusion of policy 
paradigms is seriously hampered and the consensual knowledge promoted 
by the community will not be effective. The policy selection step is also 
an important analytical tool in that it avoids a naive model of knowledge 
utilization (i.e. a community produces knowledge, and states ‘obey’ to the 
epistemic policy paradigm). In practice, epistemic communities ‘create 
reality, but not as they wish’ (Adler and Haas 1992: 381). To be effective, 
an epistemic community must act under conditions of uncertainty, in 
which case the community benefits from the absence of a mainstream view 
of an issue and from the impossibility of calculating the expected 
outcomes of different courses of action. 

The main results of this approach are the international diffusion 
of ideas, the importance of consultation rights, and legal resources 
of the actors with policy-relevant knowledge (Haas employs the term 
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‘bureaucratic power’), and the possibility of bringing broad unorganized 
interests into policy choices, overcoming the Olsonian paradox of the 
logic of collective action. However, it is worth noting the implications of 
the use of the evolutionary metaphor. used by Haas and taken from 
developmental biology. According to the latter, evolutionary changes to 
structures, once in place, are largely irreversible, and these changes 
virtually determine the array of subsequent choices available to the species 
(Adler and Haas 1992: 372). Similarly, the policy process might be 
analysed via the new science of chaos. The chaos perspective illustrates the 
high dependency of phenomena on initial conditions; but indicates that 
these phenomena are dynamic. When they move away from the equilib- 
rium point they reach ‘bifurcations’, i.e. transformations that cannot be 
reversed (Dobuzinskis 1992). 


2.3 Economic orthodoxies and the structure of discourse 


Economic policy paradigms 


Uncertainty, institutionalization of ideas and path-dependency features of 
the policy process are also present in the study of economic policy 
paradigms. Economists, historians and political scientists have produced 
an impressive corpus of research on Keynesism, the most important 
economic orthodoxy of this century (Hall 1989; Weir and Skocpol 1985; 
Gourevitch 1984). Recent scholars have also examined other cases, such as, 
for example, the diffusion of monetarism and ‘sound money’ policy ideas 
in the European policy process (Dyson 1994), trade policy paradigms 
(Goldstein 1993) and the political economy of the new right (Thompson 
1990). These studies suggest an important conclusion: that the transmis- 
sion of ideas is more important than their ‘production’. However, ` 
economic knowledge is ‘transmitted’ into choices and has an independent 
effect on policy (apart from the interests of the actors) only when 
conditions of uncertainty prevail. Usually there is more than one policy 
consistent with a set of interests, but the selection of a specific policy 
cannot generally be made in terms of the calculations assumed by the 
interest-driven model of the policy process (Goldstein 1993: 9-11, 252). 
Thus, even if the perception of the various conflicting interests at stake is 
clear, there is a range of indeterminacy in the choice of a specific policy. 
Under these conditions, shared causal beliefs about economic variables 
behave like switches (or ‘road maps’) that funnel interests down specific 
policy directions (Goldstein 1993). Economic paradigms are not merely 
pegs on which interests can hang their case; rather, they are filters, focal 
points, lenses providing policy-makers with strategies. Of course, in order 
to be transmitted into policy choices, an economic paradigm must be 
consistent with social values and normative patterns prevailing in a given 
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society. Also, its chances of selection improve dramatically if it can be 
easily translated and ‘sold’ in the political market in the form of ‘ideas in 
good currency’. (Note how a complicated book such as Keynes’ General 
Theory became a set of simple causal relations after Hicks published his 
famous ‘suggested interpretation’.) Alternatively, the paradigm can be 
manipulated into ‘causal stories’ (Stone 1989). _ 

Dealing with the problem of the diffusion of the Keynesian paradigm 
across the nations, Hall (1989: 361-91) presents a two-part model. The 
first is more or less a ‘gatekeeping’ analysis, or an interpretation of how 
ideas are judged. Ideas are judged in a three-dimensional ‘space’ - the three 
dimensions being economic, political and administrative viability. 

The second part, relating to the adoption of ideas, takes into account 
both political (the orientation of the governing party) and administrative 
factors (in particular, three features of a state’s structure: permeability of 
the administration, power of the central bank and concentration of 
macroeconomic management) and the structure of the ‘political discourse’ 
(on this concept see Hall 1989: 383-6 and section 2.3.3). 

Once accepted by policy-makers, an economic paradigm undergoes a 
process of institutionalization. As shown by Goldstein (1993), the institu- 
tionalization of economic knowledge affects both actors (institutions 
generate networks which are functionally linked to them) and the actors’ 
perceptions of future economic change. A paradigm encased in institu- 
tions is not only a set of rules for tackling a current problem; rather, this 
process implies an institutionalization of meaning (March and Olsen 
1989). Through institutionalization, an economic paradigm is interpreted 
‘in relation to the structures of meaning that every culture generates’ 
(Furner and Supple 1990: 33). The acceptance of economic ideas into 
cognitive and political structures is in its turn the major cause of the 
persistence of institutionalized policy paradigms. Thus, policies are 
capable of outliving their usefulness. Hence the focus on knowledge also 
sheds light upon the analysis of institutions. More generally, the ‘institu- 
tional approach to the study of the policy process’, as Guy Peters suggests, 
explains why policy change is so difficult. It is not easy to change the 
shared causal beliefs encased in institutions. Nevertheless, once the beliefs 
are eventually changed, major policy change can occur and ‘the ability to 
interpret both change and persistence appears one of the most important 
features of the institutionalist approach’ (Peters 1992: 178). 


Discourse structuration and frames 


All considered, the analysis of economic orthodoxies relies on a macro 
perspective, which may be enriched by the recent developments in policy 
studies dealing with ‘discourse structuration’ (Wagner et al. 1991), and 
‘frame discourse’ (Rein and Schén 1991). Discourse structuration is an 
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approach emphasizing the way in which policy-makers and social 
scientists interact, using knowledge in order to shape a discourse to 
understand and make sense of secular social and economic transforma- 
tions. In the long run, these interactions may go through discourse 
institutionalization, when the links between social science and societal 
institutions become more firmly established, for instance, by means of ad 
hoc governmental commissions. Both intellectual rules (i.e. the discourse 
within intellectual communities) and institutional settings contribute to 
the creation of specific dispositions and policy-oriented capacities. 

When faced with problematic policy situations, actors tend to rely on 
‘frames’, in which values, social science models and interests are integ- 
rated. Framing is an activity of selection, organization and interpretation 
of a complex reality, ‘so as to provide guideposts for knowing, analysing, 
persuading and acting. A frame is a perspective from which an amorphous, 
ill-defined situation can be made sense of and acted upon’ (Rein and Schön 
1991: 262). The framing activity develops at three levels, namely the 
personal, scholarly and policy-making ones. 

The conversion of a problematic situation into policy problems and 
policy agendas is the result of the intense relationships which characterize 
the policy discourse. In this analysis, there is room for a dynamic element: 
in fact, frames shift when a frame-reflective discourse becomes feasible. 
This happens when in a policy controversy ‘participants would reflect on 
the frame-conflicts implicit in their controversies and explore the poten- 
tials for their resolution’ (Rein and Schön 1991: 267). 


2.4 Agenda and policy problems 


Agenda-setting 


Much of the previous discussion has been concerned with knowledge 
utilization in the policy process. However, the earlier stages in the policy 
process — namely agenda-setting — are crucial. The process of agenda- 
setting is not a simple matter of socio-economic inputs generating a policy 
agenda via their transmission into the political system. On the contrary, 
there is room for arguing that agenda-setting is mostly an endogenous 
process of the political system. Thus, the inside initiative model (Cobb et 
al. 1976); the professional bureaucratic complex (Beer 1977); and bureau- 
cratic demand creation (Milward 1980) are all images of a policy process 
in which the agenda is built within the political system, often with the 
significant contribution of policy experts not easily classifiable as aca- 
demic, bureaucratic, political or professional actors. 
Kingdon’s analysis of knowledge in agenda-setting, based on a version 

of the garbage-can model (Cohen et al. 1972), has been particularly 
influential. His thesis on the relative independence of three streams — 
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problems, policies and politics ~ can be stated as follows. Problem 
recognition is crucial to agenda-setting. Socio-economic ‘conditions’ or 
events come to be defined as problems only when political actors believe 
that something should be done to change them. Interpretation is critical 
in classifying an event into one category or another: nuclear power, for 
instance, may be defined as an industrial policy problem, or as an 
environmental policy problem. 

Independently of problem recognition, political events have their own 
dynamics: elections, interest group behaviour, ideological conflict set up 
specific developments in the political sphere, thus modifying existing 
agendas, or structuring completely new agendas. Finally, the generation of 
policy alternatives, i.e. the process of selecting solutions to problems, 
defines the policy stream. Participants are conceptually distinct from these 
three streams: experts are usually more involved in devising policy 
alternatives, butin principle they may show upalso inthe political stream. 

Kingdon’s model has nothing to do with a rational, linear view of the 
policy process, in which actors first identify problems and then elaborate 
solutions for them. Kingdon is extremely clear on this point: ‘Agendas are 
not first set and then alternatives generated: instead, alternatives must be ` 
advocated for a long period before a short-run opportunity presents itself 
on an agenda’ (Kingdon 1984: 215). The crucial theme of knowledge 
transmission as the key element of the process, rather than the origin of 
ideas, appears once again in Kingdon’s analysis. However, this does not 
necessarily mean that political scientists must disregard the discourse 
within social science communities. On the contrary, Kingdon highlights 
two components of this discourse: the criteria that allow the existence and 
later the emergence of an idea in the ‘primeval soup’ (softening-up, 
technical feasibility, value acceptability inside the expert community, 
anticipation of future constraints); and the linkage between ideas even- 
tually selected and policy-making. This linkage is the major function 
played by policy entrepreneurs (Kingdon 1984: 129), defined as advocates 
for proposals who are willing to invest their resources in the hope of any 
kind of future return. All these elements lead to the dynamics of 
knowledge, from the ‘primeval soup’ to the policy process. 

Problems, policies and politics flow according to independent pro- 
cesses, but on occasion they can be coupled. This happens when a policy 
entrepreneur can benefit from a short-run opportunity (a ‘policy win- 
dow’) to push the favourite solutions or to focus attention on a certain 
problem. Policy entrepreneurs perform the function of ‘coupling solu- 
tions to problems, problems to political forces, and political forces to 
proposals’ (Kingdon 1984: 214). Hence this model of the policy change 
breaks with a long tradition in political science, dedicated to structural 
variables: by contrast, in Kingdon’s model individuals (i.e. policy entre- 
preneurs) are placed into the limelight. 
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In his discussion of agenda-setting, Kingdon focuses on the political 
construction of policy problems. Objective conditions become policy 
problems only when people come to see them as amenable to political 
action. Moreover, public policies are made of ideas, the political process 
is not simply problem-solving, and we govern democracies by debate and 
persuasion (Majone 1989): hence, problems are continuously structured 
and restructured by ideas and discussion, sometimes taking the shape of 
‘causal stories’ (Stone 1989). Therefore, interpretation is a central aspect, 
and both experts and policy entrepreneurs are extremely active in the 
political construction of policy problems. The construction of problems 
may also lead to the creation of target populations in the so-called policy 
design stage. The target population model has been developed in an 
attempt to integrate power and ideas in the analysis of public policies 
(Schneider and Ingram 1993): here political power and social construc- 
tions are two dimensions of a fourfold typology of target populations (the 
advantaged, the contenders, the dependants, the deviants). Not only does 
the target population model integrate power and knowledge dimensions, 
but it also shows how the design of public policy can shape and funnel 
various patterns of participation in the policy process. Thus public 
policies, instead of being the conclusion of the policy process (as outputs), 
acquire an important role at the outset of the process in that their 
design can either hamper or bolster participation of specific categories of 
actors. 


2.5 Policy change and learning 


Advocacy coalitions in the policy processes 


The different ways in which policies may be constructed, modified and 
influenced by knowledge have been considered. Yet many important 
questions remain: what is the typical ‘mode’ of knowledge access to the 
policy-making process, and how can we model knowledge-induced policy 
dynamics? The study of policy change and advocacy coalitions (Sabatier 
1988; Sabatier and Jenkins-Smith 1993) proceeds from the recognition that 
the most frequent mode of professional knowledge affecting policy 
decisions is via coalitions, in which policy experts play a significant role. 
Generally, a policy subsystem has one dominant advocacy coalition, 
challenged by one or more opponents. The ‘glue’ of an advocacy coalition is 
a core of shared beliefs, and the line-up of allies and opponents is stable over 
a period of at least a decade or so. The key variable of the model is therefore 
the belief system. This is quite different from the epistemic community 
approach, where the key variable is knowledge. The ‘core’ of belief systems 
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is mostly normative, and is hence immune to empirical challenges. How- 
ever, knowledge, in the broad Lindblomian sense of ‘well-probed belief, 
empirical or evaluative’, can impinge on belief systems of advocacy 
coalitions, albeit usually only on the secondary aspects. Sabatier and 
Jenkins-Smith (1993: 48-56) outline a few conditions conducive to policy- 
oriented learning across belief systems of different coalitions. These include 
the level of conflict, the analytical tractability of the issue and the existence 
of a policy forum ‘prestigious enough to force professionals from different 
coalitions to participate and dominated by professional norms’. 

Overall, the advocacy coalition approach offers a link between policy 
and politics — in particular, there is an implicit model of adversarial 
democracy — and it explains policy change as the result of confrontation 
between different coalitions. This framework may assist the medium- to 
long-term comparative analyses of policy dynamics. However, the main 
set of independent variables explaining policy change is composed of 
dramatic changes external to the policy subsystem: for instance, ‘politics’ 
can induce policy change through new trends of electoral behaviour. 

Contrasted with the view of the policy process outlined by the garbage- 
can model (Cohen et al. 1972), this approach is less fluid, as the advocacy 
coalitions bring a more stable structure into the process. The crucial causal 
relations of policy paradigms — i.e. the ‘core’ elements of paradigms — are 
quite resistant to change. As a consequence, advocacy coalitions, which 
are organized around belief systems, represent, at least in the short term, 
a stable feature of the policy process. However, as Dudley and Richardson 
have noted (1994), the advocacy coalition approach undervalues a spatial 

element, i.e. ‘the importance of policy arenas as a dynamic of change’. 
They draw upon Baumgartner and Jones (1991; 1993), who underline the 
interaction between the construction of a policy problem (the ‘image’) and 
the ‘institutional venues’, i.e. the institutional structures within which 
policies are ‘made’. Losers in a policy controversy can turn into winners 
by the selection of a new venue: the study of trunk roads policy in the UK 
(Dudley and Richardson 1994) and nuclear policy in the States (Baumgart- 
ner and Jones 1991) and the shift of lobbying from national capitals 
towards Brussels (Mazey and Richardson 1993) seem to confirm the 
existence of more endogenous elements of change than predicted by 
Sabatier. Also, the interaction between venues and images shows that the 
impact of professional knowledge is not independent from the particular 
-~ kind of image prevailing in a policy area. In particular, when issues ‘are 
portrayed as technical problems rather than as social questions, experts 
can dominate the decision-making process’ (Baumgartner and Jones 1991: 
1047). 
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Micro-macro linkages 


The study of policy change in terms of knowledge dynamics suggests a 
focus on time, context, meaning and agency. These elements are usually 
treated successfully in individual case studies, but are not easily linked to 
macro perspectives. It may be true that the micro-macro linkage is not 
exactly a problem of agency versus structure ~ to put it bluntly, ‘free will’ 
versus ‘determinism’ — because micro research, as shown by Collins 
(1992), can be conceived as theoretical investigation of structure and social 
order. Nevertheless, 


a particular policy study is not simply a building block for one or more 
lawlike generalisations as conceived in normal social science but is. 
simultaneously a historical narrative, a portrayal of particular motives 
and intentions at work in a particular setting, an account of prevailing 
ethical and moral standards at work in political and social life at some 
moment in history, and an exercise in defining political and social 
reality for policy makers and for the public. 

(Ashford 1992: 4-5) 


The works of Douglas Ashford (1982) and Jeremy Richardson (1982) and, 
more recently, the advocacy coalition framework, with its emphasis on the 
connections between subsystem dynamics and external macro changes, 
seem to map the area of the micro-macro linkage. Moreover, the concept 
of policy community (Heclo 1974; Jordan and Richardson 1979) explains 
the policy process stressing such aspects as the role of contextual 
knowledge, internal norms, shared notions and beliefs, intersubjective 
learning. The behaviour of policy communities has nothing to do with 
macro-level systemic behaviour (Ashford 1992). Within policy commu- 
nities, the key variable seems to be how policy actors perceive public 
policies. Consequently, the theoretical path suggested by this literature 
goes from policy studies at a micro level towards macro hypotheses about 
political systems, and not vice versa. 

However, as the previous quotation shows, the linkage is not a mere 
question of number of cases, but rather it seems to highlight different 
perspectives and, ultimately, different variables. There are no clear rules of 
commensurability, and hence, in the walk ‘from micro to macro’ (one 
might translate ‘from policy to politics’), we are climbing a scale of 
abstraction (Sartori 1970) in which a few steps are missing and other steps 
- are of a different nature. In the end, the knowledge perspective assigns a 
different status to the concept of explanation, certainly more similar to the 
Weberian Verstehen (or, one could argue, to hermeneutics) than to lawlike 
generalizations. Probably future research on the subject might benefit 
from the insight provided by the analysis of discourse structuration and 
of knowledge institutionalization. In any case, the direction suggested 
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here is not towards a reconciliation with lawlike models of science: even 
though it seems possible to investigate macro processes ‘taking knowledge 
seriously’, these processes are rooted in unique historical and contextual 
boundaries. Micro-macro linkages can be found, but not in a positivist 
framework. If policy-making becomes subjectively defined, the positivist 
presumption that lawlike behaviour at the macro level can be consistent 
with lawlike behaviour at the micro level is dehmavely challenged 
(Ashford 1992: 342). 


3. KNOWLEDGE AND METAPHORS OF THE POLICY 
PROCESS 


The traditional analysis of power accords only an advocacy role to 
knowledge, or even no role at all. Thus, the main distinction is between 
models in which knowledge is endogenous to the policy process, and 
models in which knowledge is nothing but an input to the ‘black box’ or 
merely a ‘hook’ on which interests hang their case. In the models reviewed 
here, knowledge has different kinds of relevance, from justification to 
learning. 

The endogeneity of knowledge in the analysis of public policies brings 
loose and contextual features into policy studies. This new perspective on 
the policy process is manifest even at the level of metaphors used by 
different authors. Most pertinently perhaps, the preference for metaphors 
rather than ‘hard’ concepts illustrates the definitive escape from any 
determinism. The traditional, deterministic approach in political science 
tends to explain the making of collective decisions as the result of a 
‘parallelogram of forces’ (Macridis 1977: 322). By contrast, scholars 
emphasizing knowledge are keen on using such metaphors of the policy 
process as ‘unending social enquiry’ (Lindblom 1990), ‘collective puzzle- 
ment’ (Heclo 1974), ‘evolution’ (Haas 1992), ‘learning’ (Heclo 1974; 
Sabatier and Jenkins- Sput 1993), ‘garbage-can with policy windows’ 
(Kingdon 1984). 

Some general tendencies appear to emerge: a new perspective on the 
policy process, capable of interpreting both stability and change, rather 
than the mere question of ‘do ideas matter?’, arises as the real focus. Other 
tendencies include a sort of ‘post-positivist’ thread (for someone even 
post-modernist: cf. Rosenau 1993 and Fishman 1992); the alignment of 
policy, problems and politics; the increasing internationalization of epi- 
stemic communities (and as a consequence the potential irrelevance of the 
national focus for the study of knowledge diffusion); the changing nature 
of the political discourse; the relationships between knowledge, on one 
side, and institutions and political power, on the other side. The general 
trend is also gently debunking the world of ‘number-crunching’ contribu- 
tions of social science; instead, the rhetorical contributions of social 
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sciences (cf. the analysis of economics in McCloskey 1985; 1994), the 
construction of meanings and the shaping of shared understandings seem 
more relevant. 

On a more epistemological tone, however, scholars dealing with the role 
of knowledge in public policies give dramatically different answers to the 
crucial question of why a policy paradigm is accepted or, alternatively, 
fails to access the political agenda. There seems to be a sort of continuum, 
with Hall (1993) and Kingdon (1984) representing the opposite poles. The 
former thinks that a paradigm is refused after a sort of repeated 
falsification, the other underlines the faddish elements of the life cycle of 
ideas. The corresponding epistemological references for the two poles of 
the continuum might be Popper or Lakatos, on one side, and post-modern 
scholars on the other. 

Hood (1994: 7) notes that ‘the further we move from “harder” to 
“softer” versions of the “primacy of ideas” approach, the harder it will be 
to distinguish “ideas” from “interests”’. He argues that if repeated 
experimentation is not the key motive of acceptance or refusal, policy 
knowledge inevitably blurs with power and interests. However, Goldstein 
(1993) has successfully shown how the transmission of interests into a 
specific policy choice can be impossible without road maps provided by 
shared causal beliefs. And even if we assume (but we should not!) that 
power directs the policy choice, knowledge plays a fundamental justifica- ` 
tion function: political actors must persuade and convince, because 
politics is not sheer ‘powering’ (Heclo 1972; 1974; Majone 1989; Sabatier 
and Jenkins-Smith 1993: 45). 


4. ‘ITIS NOT IDEAS WHICH ARE IMPLEMENTED, BUT 
POLICIES’ 


The quotation above (Pirie 1988) reminds us that the study of knowledge 
in political science is rather different from the sociology of knowledge as 
our concern is the link between social science knowledge and public 
policy-making. We tend to challenge some studies which see the linking 
of the social science and governmental communities as the most important 
. problematic aspect, and see the two sets of actors as two separate 
communities (Dunn 1980). This view is misleading, because it does not 
take into account the large number of positions of policy influence held 
by social scientists. Many are, of course, in the academic world, but they 
are also in policy institutes and think-tanks, in international organizations 
(OECD, IMF, etc.), in political cabinets, and may even occupy top elected 
positions in politics. 
For example, as Regonini and Giuliani suggest (1994), Italian policy- ` 

making over the past decade has involved an increasing number of 
professors, who either became Ministers or were active in the cabinets. 
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emphasis on electoral reforms and constitutional engineering. Also, there 
is an increasing literature on the role of economists in government 
(Colander and Coats 1989; Pechman 1989): sometimes, as in the Israeli 
case described by Keren (1993), economists have direct political roles in 
economic management and in political communication. At other times, as 
Markoff and Montecinos (1993) underline, they play more symbolic and 
ceremonial roles. Economists and social scientists are also active in non- 
bureaucratic advisory services. The Advisory Group advising the Prime 
Minister in New Zealand, with two-thirds of its members coming from 
outside the public sector, is a case in point (Boston 1988). The basic idea 
in setting up non-bureaucratic advisory structures is that career public 
servants, for a variety of reasons, cannot adequately supply the kind of 
advice required by a Prime Ministerial role. As a consequence, business 
and academic communities are selectively brought into the governmental 
machine. In Britain during the 1980s, the importance of transmission of 
policy ideas via think-tanks has been highlighted (Gaffney 1991; Pirie 
1988). Also professionals, often from the main accountancy firms (Ward 
1993; Power 1993) rather than universities, have been important. During 
this period the policy role of the Civil Service may have changed from 
policy advice to management, as suggested by Hayward and Klein (1994), 
thus giving more leverage to specific economic advisers and policy think- 
tanks. Finally, there is evidence of transnational communities gathering 
around research projects and committees of independent experts pro- 
moted by the Commission of the European Communities (Dyson 1994; 
Radaelli 1995). 

The relative neglect of the role of social scientists in public policy is, 
perhaps, puzzling. However, Lindquist (1990) suggests two possible 
explanations. First, a number of studies have systematically overlooked 
the role of a peculiar breed of social scientists, namely economists in 
government. The literature just mentioned, on the contrary, illustrates 
how crucial economists are in the making of public policies. Second, the 
role of knowledge in the policy process has been treated within the two 
communities framework, in which only two separate communities exist: 
the academic community and the political one. Consequently, in order to 
illuminate the rather grey area between the two communities, Lindquist 
(1990: 38) suggests the notion of third ‘community’, in which ‘the range 
of actors and information that needs to be accounted for when discussing 
the impact of social scientist is necessarily broadened’. The third commu- 
nity is composed of individuals with policy-relevant knowledge who 
participate in policy-making, even though they are not policy-makers: for 
example, political consultants, advisers, idea brokers, directors of influen- 
tial policy institutes. Taking into account the relative ‘ubiquity’ of social 
scientists — and especially of economists — and the different forms of 
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Table 1 Different kinds of knowledge, knowledge-oriented actors, arenas 


Knowledge Actors Arenas 

‘What’ ‘Who’ ‘Where’ 

Information data Academics in Co-operative games 
universities Stable decision- 
International data making 
providers Sophisticated 
Governmental units depoliticized arenas 
Policy institutes (e.g. 
survey data) 

Ideas Academics in Uncertainty 
government Crisis management 
Think-tanks Policy revamping 
Idea brokers New policy areas 


Policy advisers 
Social scientists in 


policy fora 
Argument Experts operating Zero-sum games 
within advocacy Post decision- 
coalitions making (justification) 
Learning across 
coalitions 


knowledge, it seems reasonable to claim that actors with policy-relevant 
knowledge are active in multiple points of the political system (Table 1) and 
their impact is in all probability greater than predicted by the conventional 
‘two communities’ models of knowledge utilization. l 

There is also a certain symmetry between the form of knowledge and 
the characteristics of the decision-making situation (cf. Lindquist 1988): 
when decision-making is specialized and policy-making rules are institu- 
tionalized, as in monetary policy, there is room for knowledge as 
information. Indeed, in many Western countries the quantity of money — 
under normal conditions — is set by an econometric equation! In contrast, 
when a policy is in crisis or under major scrutiny (and also in the rare cases 
in which a public policy enters a ‘virgin’ area), decision-making is 
permeable to new slogans and ‘ideas in good currency’. Finally, when 
controversies and struggles dominate the policy process, knowledge can 
gain access to the political debate only as argument, as shown by the third 
row in Table 1. 

In analysing the role of knowledge in the policy process, it would be a 
mistake, however, to search for only the establishment of new paradigms 
and shared research programmes, thus overlooking the contribution of 
single individuals, who on occasion can get unorthodox ideas on to the 
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Social Social 
sciences `- scientists 

Micro Knowledge Third community 
utilization Economists in government 
(two communities: Think-tanks 
metaphor and ‘traditional’ 
evaluation research) 


l 


Epistemic communities 


Policy enlightenment 
policy 


<—— Advocacy coalitions 


fora 


Political power 
of economic orthodoxies 


Macro Discourse structuration 


Figure 1 The different fields of the knowledge perspective in a two-dimensional 
space 


public agenda. The cases of Mr Laffer in the USA and, more recently, 
Professor Tremonti (Italian Minister of Finance in the Berlusconi cabinet) 
are two examples of unorthodox individuals (when judged by the policy 
paradigms prevailing in the domestic economic communities) who, 
nevertheless, exercised considerable political influence. 

The problem of how to identify the impact of knowledge on policy- 
making might be solved by tackling two of the analytical dimensions 
identified earlier: the micro—macro dimension and the individual- 
community divide. Figure 1 shows how different approaches and threads 
eventually suggest different research foci. 

The approaches are placed along two continua, instead of being 
collocated in rigid matrix cells: for this reason, the advocacy coalition 
approach tends to shift from the study of social scientists towards the 
analysis of social sciences. This happens when this approach considers the 
development and change of belief systems in policy fora. By the same 
token, the study of epistemic communities may easily lean towards the 
macro pole, when knowledge becomes institutionalized. Nothing illus- 
trates the possibility of a ‘bridge’ between the poles of each dimension 
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better than the concept of policy enlightenment: micro studies gradually 
permeate the frames of policy-makers, creating the conditions for macro 
changes in key words, casual belief systems and, eventually, policy 
choices. This is the reason why policy enlightenment is in the centre of 
Figure 1. 

It seems reasonable to suggest that the institutionalization of ideas is the 
main factor at work when we move from the micro to the macro level. 
This is the reason why institutions are so important in the study of 
knowledge: they give stability to shared causal beliefs, they set up 
structures of meaning, they create networks of actors, they constrain the 
perception of interests and of socio-economic change. Moreover, it is 
precisely at the institutional level that we find the importance of the 
interpretative approach to policy studies. As Ashford (1992: 347) writes, 
policies are subjectively defined within institutional contexts: ‘institution- 
alised activity cannot be imagined without some prior understanding or 
trust concerning the nature of the activity itself.... Institutions provide 
the contextual or situational foundations for collective action.’ 

Each approach in Figure 1 contains a more or less implicit ‘drive’ 

-towards the empirical discovery of different impacts of knowledge: a 
‘knowledge utilization study’ looking for the concrete results of an 
evaluation study will probably overlook the contribution of knowledge to 
the structuring of political discourse in the long run. Considered as a 
whole, Figure 1 reveals a much greater impact of knowledge (instru- 
mental, conceptual, institutional) than a single approach can detect. 

At a more theoretical level, the ‘knowledge perspective’ in political 
science might appear as a modelling of the policy process in which 
knowledge tends to become the new independent variable explaining the 
dependent variable of policy. This is not being argued here, because 
knowledge in its turn interacts with other important elements of the 
policy process. Knowledge is in fact related to the specific aspects of the 
‘image’: Baumgartner and Jones (1991; 1993) show that the role of experts 
and the kind of knowledge ‘requested’ by the policy process depends 
crucially on the construction of the policy problem prevailing in the 
policy area. Thus a causal modelling of the policy process with knowledge 
as an independent variable has serious drawbacks. In contrast, the 
interaction of knowledge with the main elements of the policy process 
(policy problems, policy styles, decision rules) is a more promising avenue 
for research. Contingency models stressing ‘connectedness’, rather than 
causal models, are probably the most useful. 

Finally, we turn to the question of ‘what might be learned about the 
nature of poliarchic policy-making when knowledge becomes one of the 
main analytical foci?’. In the ‘knowledge perspective’ the co-operative 
nature of politics appears to be emphasized. Thus, Rein and Schön (1991: 
282-3) distinguish between the ‘political’ and ‘co-operative’ views of 
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policy-making. In both views, conflict and co-operative enquiry exist, but 
have different meanings. In the ‘political mode’ democracy looks like a 
zero-sum game, and the co-operative enquiry turns out to be an appeal to 
the shared interests of actors in reducing or minimizing the costs of the 
game. In the ‘co-operative’ mode participants perceive themselves as 
enquirers and members of a co-operative social system, rather than 
interested parties. Majone (1993) makes a similar point when he states that 
room for public deliberation is greater when democracy is viewed as a 
positive-sum game. Also, the epistemic community approach shows the 
role of experts in the ‘de-politicization’ of controversial issues and their 
capability of transforming political conflict into the search for a ‘correct’, 
mutually beneficial solution. Authors working in the field of the ‘politics 
of ideas’ (Quirk 1990) also often support a vision of politics which goes 
beyond self-interest (Mansbridge 1990). The advocacy coalition approach 
seems an important exception in this scenario, as the emphasis on the 
struggle between the dominant coalition and the opponents is more 
inclined towards a model of adversarial democracy, even though the action 
of policy fora can bridge the conflictual gap between the belief systems of 
different coalitions. 

Considering the co-operative ‘bias’ of the studies reviewed, there might 
be theoretical scope for a closer match between the ‘knowledge perspective’ 
and rational choice theory. From very different points of departure, Quirk 
(1989), Dryzek (1992), Scharpf (1990; 1991; 1994) all explore the conditions 
for positive-sum games and the pursuit of joint benefits. However, the 
characteristics of games are not given: both Scharpf and Quirk stress the 
difference between a ‘given’ matrix of payoffs, and the ‘effective’ or 
‘perceived’ matrix. In other words, knowledge can change the perceived 
characteristics of the games, through cognitive and affective processes. 
Cognitive processes are crucial to the understanding of the policy stake. In 
any case, every game is a strategic situation in which conflict and 
interdependence are both present: the journey from power to knowledge is 
probably a sophisticated route between the Yin and Yang of politics, that is 
conflict and co-operation. 
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